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ous neighbors. Her people, humble and simple, were without impor- 
tance in the world of thought, literature, or education. . . No great 
movement can be traced to their initiation, no great leader to birth 
within their borders, and no great work of art, literature or scholarship 
to those who belonged to this unpretending company. The Pilgrim 
Fathers stand rather as an emblem of virtue than a moulding force in 
the life of the nation." 

The settlement of the various New England colonies is discussed in 
detail. A chapter is devoted to early New England life in which the 
educational system, occupations, town meetings, religion, and travel of 
the colonies are discussed. A rather interesting idea is brought out that 
hardly a fifth of those in Massachusetts were professed Christians. This 
goes to prove the author's statement that religious convictions were by 
no means the only driving motive that sent hundreds of men to New 
England. 

Further chapter headings, "The attempts at colonial union," "Win- 
ning the charters," "Massachusetts defiant," "War with the Indians," 
' ' The Bay colony disciplined, ' ' and ' ' The Andros regime, ' ' will show the 
line of development followed by the author in his discussion. 

Esther M. Dole 

Colonel John Scott of Long Island, 1634(?)-1696. By Wilbur C. Ab- 
bott, professor of history in Yale university. (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1918. 94 p. $1.25) 
Scott was a rascal — "of all failures in the conflict between man and 
oblivion . . . perhaps the worst." So Mr. Abbott presents him in 
a study prepared originally for the Society of colonial wars in the state 
of New York. Of uncertain origin, with native wit and audacity, Scott 
was a not inconsiderable figure in the seventeenth century but he had not 
the success to blot out his sins. Land speculator, he all but became 
governor of Long Island, a fourteenth American colony. Court-mar- 
tialed in the West Indies, he stalked treasonably through England, the 
Netherlands, and France, hobnobbing with Stuarts and Cromwellians, 
stealing hats and avoiding board bills, now royal cartographer, now tool 
of Buckingham. The study's chief value is as a cross section of seven- 
teenth century English and colonial history, "seen, as it were, from the 
under side." Scott's vindication came two centuries later when his 
Discription of Guiana helped settle the Venezuela boundary, and John 
Pollock and George Edmundson took him seriously. Mr. Abbott had 
not yet written. 

Irving S. Kull 



